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herself was a passionate Southern sympathizer; but hei
husband was on the side of the North, and as young Roose-
velt grew to know what was going on he shared his father'*
feelings with an irrational violence which must have beer
amusing in a boy of five but which became embarrassing!)
silly by the time Roosevelt was middle aged. In 1904, wher
he was President of the United States, Roosevelt wrote
"right was exclusively with the Union people, and wrong
exclusively with the secessionists.'5 And again, "Jeffersor
Davis was an unhung traitor. He did not, like Benedid
Arnold, receive money for his treachery, but he received
office instead." Roosevelt, who was an historian of some
merit, knew that Jefferson Davis could have all he wanted
in the way of office without encouraging the secession
movement; but the knowledge, characteristically, was kept
isolated in Roosevelt's mind, having no influence on his
opinions, which were the mirror of his emotional life.
In this matter of thoughtfulness, the contrast between
Roosevelt and Lincoln is illuminating. Lincoln had com-
paratively little information, but what he knew was made a
part of his whole nature. He could not refrain from thought
or ignore his own knowledge; the result was wisdom^
sympathy, and life-long growth in maturity. But Roosevelt^
who loved to know things, to acquire facts on a wide range
of subjects, never appears to have thought at all. He had
knowledge without wisdom, enthusiasm without sympathy,
and so far from growing more mature all his life, he never
really surpassed his adolescence. He was "too rash, too
unadvised, too sudden/' but with the childlike lovableness
that often goes with those failings. Henry Adams wrote
of him, "Power, when wielded by abnormal energy, is the
most serious of facts, and all Roosevelt's friends knew that
Ms restless and combative energy was worse than abnormal*
Roosevelt . . _. was pure act." When pure act is un-
directed by wisdom, it may be useful or pernicious; it is
never likely to be of the highest value. It was Roosevelt's
good fortune, throughout most of his career, to be useful
10, his couiitrymen; it was his misfortune that his last ten
years were an unkind caricature of his better self,
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